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1916 Commencement Music 
——— N PREPARATION ——— 


Will be sent free to Music Supervisors, when 
: published, apon request. 
.. PLEASE USB ‘ORDER BLANK BELOW. 





12,900’. Bella Napoli. 
, +, F. Boscovitz S. A. T. B. 
12,893 Carnival Choruses—From “La Tarantella.” 


Edward Jakobowski. S.S. T. A. Bass ad lib 


12,901 Daybreak. Vocal gavotte. 
G. F. Wilson. S. S. A. Bass ad lib. 


12,899 Here They Come. Vocal march for Boys’ 
Glee Club. 
J.C. Macy. T. T. B. B. 


12,802 Luck Fly. 

J. C. Macy. S. S. A. 
12.795 Marching. 

H. Trotere. S. A. T. B. 


11,147 0 Italia, Italia Beloved. “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
G. Donizetti. S. A. T. B. 

12,891 Old Tubal Cain. 
C. A. E. Harris. S. S. T. or A. Bass ad lib. 


12,897 Onward to Fields of Glory. “Belisario”” 
G. Donizetti. S. S. T. or A. Bass ad lib. 


12,803 Song of American Youth. 
J. C. Macy. S. S. A. T. B. 


12,894 Song of the Armorer. Boys’ Glee Club. 

. G. B. Nevin T. T. B. B. 
12,895 Stepping Together. March song for Boys 

Glee Club. 

J.C. Macy. T. T.B B. 
12.785 The Call of Summer. 

J.C Macy. S.S.A 
12,890 The Light of Youth. March song. 

J.C. Macy. S. A. 
12.804 When Skies Are Blue. 

F. A. Kulling. S.S. A. T. B. 


Liberal Discount on Quantity Orders. 


Voice 





ORDER BLANK 
Order by Number 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Gentlemen:—Please send for introduction the following numbers. 


Yours truly, 


Name_ 
St. and No. 


City - State 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Dept P BOSTON, MASS. 





University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session, 1916 


JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate work in all departments leading to 
all academic degrees. Letters and Science ‘including 
Medicine), Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (includ- 
ing Home Economics). 


TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school subjects. 
Strong programs in all academic departments. Excep- 
tional research facilities. 


NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Extension, Ath- 
letic Coaching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, Community 
and Public School Music, Co-operation and Marketing, 
Festivals, Geology and Geography, German House, Jour- 
nalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Play, Psychology of Public Speaking, Rural 
Sociology, School Administration, Speech Clinic, Zool- 
ogy Field Course. 


Favorable Climate. Lakeside Advantages. 
One fee for all Courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 


For illustrated bulletin, address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 


Madison, Wisconsin 














UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Summer Session 


EIGHT WEEKS 
JUNE 19 to AUGUST I, 1916 
RECULAR UNIVERSITY COURSES in English, 


education, ancient and modern languages, physical, biological 
and social sciences, mathematics, agriculture, household science, 
art and design, manual training, music, physical training for 
men and women, general engineering drawing. mechanical en- 
gineering and mechanics. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUB- 
JECTS including agriculture, art and design, household science, 
manual training, music, and commercial subjects. 

COURSES IN EDUCATION with special emphasis 
on graduate work for high-school teachers, and for principals 
and superintendents. (Principles and methods of teaching, 
administration and supervision, secondary education, vocational 
education, school hygiene, educational phychology, mental tests, 
and history of education). 

COURSES FOR ATHLETIC COACHES and direc- 
tors of physical education in high schools and colleges in- 
cluding Basketball football, track, and baseball. One course 
designed for teachers who coach high-school girls or supervise 
grammat-school games. 

SCHOLARSHIPS exempting the holder from payment 
of the regular tuition fee are available for all high-school 
teachers in Illinois. 


For further information address the 


DIRECTOR 


Main Hall URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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. . | (EASTERN ILLINOIS] | THE WESTERN ILLINOIS 
Northern Illinois | | crave NORMALSCHOOL| | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
State Normal School OFrFeERs 


CHARLESTON, ILL. ; ’ 
This school offers, in addition A Mid-Spring Quarter and 


to its regular school year A Summer Term For Teachers 
@ Normal School Courses for High 
School Craduates. 


q Country School and Long Courses 
for Non-High School Godunes, 


| @ Academic Courses for those wish- 
| 
| 











q This : space is - | 

A SUMMER TERM to give more publicity 
1] 

| 
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| 
| 
| 
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OF SIX WEEKS to the Normal School 
Idea. 


Beginning, June 26 q@ Better Scholarship 
and Better Technique 
@ Courses covering all | in Teaching are re- 


quired for better 
schools. 


ing to complete a four-year High 
School Course. 


@Special Courses in Drawing and 

Design, Drawing and Music, History, 

History and English, Household 
|| @ The state builds and y 8 7 

@ Theory is illustrated by nintiian tn: Guuel Arts, Manual Training, Mathematics 


k 2 . ; and Physical Science, Physical Edv- 
class work with = in poco agp lop A | cation, Primary Work, and Science. 
the Practice School. | must see to it that all who 
Sh teens bet | would esach shell be ches | TRAINING SCHOOL IN SESSION 


: || trained. q@The Mid-Spring Quarter (12 weeks 
charged for the entire term. |! J in length) opens May 1. 





phases of the public school 
are offered. 











Write for special bulletin of the @qThe Summer Term (6 weeks in 
Send for Bulletin. Address: SUMMER TERM length) opens June 12. 


Write fer Catalog. 
Address 


N. 1. S. N. S., DeKalb, Ill. E.1.S.N.S., Charleston, Ill. MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


. . * s 

The Southern IIlinois Each year more teachers The Illinois State 
. H Attend summer schools. 2 S 

State Normal University | oor oe Se Normal University 


Last summer from Decatur and 
ene tyean sega copa NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
Reserves this space in succeeding nly forty the year before. 


issues for special announcements | = F’rom all progressive schools emg — — 
There were similar increases. Offers to Teashere ¢ of Iflinois 


The attendance would be double Th Si * k T 
(————— At every summer school ree IX ee $ erms 


; ’ | If teachers did but realize Mid-Spring Term, May 1—June 9 
q Instruction is of- The new interests, 22 New Classes Provided. 
fered which fits for Renewed confidence, First Summer Term, June 12—July 21 
teachingand forlife. And greater satisfaction 74 Teachers. 129 Courses 
This experience would give to them Second SummerTerm, July 24—Aug.30 
Throughout the year. "24 Teachers. 6&4 Courses. 
Worth-while teachers met; —_——— 
































@ Music, Literature 


and Agriculture as Fine friendships made; 4 The courses offerd cover all the subjects 


special features. They make life brighter. of the elementary and high-school programs, 
including special courses in:— 











New people, 
New work, Agriculture, Household Arts, Manual 
New surroundings, Training, Commercial Branches, 
Are a real rest; Music, Art and Design, Physical 
Write for complete Catalogue Aoi Gam yon eve net restiog, Education, Practis Teaching 


and for Unless you are ond 


ripey © Teachers College Courses in Educa- 
SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN, | Cy | share Coleg ee 
Of summer school— and Literature. 
Address An invigorating restoration 














@ If an announcement does not reach you 


S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale, Ill. Of professional joy and strength. before March 25, WRITE FOR ONE. 
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A Teacher’s Toast BOOK ONE 
First in literary value of content 
First in educational value of illustration Th e 
First in the esteem of good teachers Y d F ° 1 d L ° R d 
First in the hearts of the children oung an 1¢e iterary eadaers 
2 ° A notable addition to a remarkable series. Book Onc, a Primer and First Reader, 
The Reading Literature Readers embodies many acw and interesting features which cannot fail to arouse the 
vigeaeantaiaaieana highest cathusiasm of the primary teacher and her pupils. Among these features 
os i i are an interesting story woven about the characters of Mother Goose, many 
bie ene aipassgeachiny fai rye favorite rhymes, and simple folk tales, The interest is heightened by the 
antintend tence Gee ecle Ge pro charming illustrations in color by Maginel Wright Enright. 
cess of learning to read. 160 pages 36 cents 
The Series is now complete in nine books; Book Other Volumes of the Series: 
VII, by Thos. H. Briggs and Book VIII by H. : 
W. Shryock. Book Two, 208 pages, (Ready this month) In press 
Book Three, 288 pages , 48 cents 
Adopted by ten states in three — "Contains many fairy and wonder tales 
CHICAGO NEW YORK Book Four, 320 pages . 52 cents 
Tales from standard authors with biographical stories about the writers 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPARY Book Five, 384 pages. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 60 cents 
A book of heroes 
Book Six, 384 pages . 60 cents 
Readings from famous books 
I. H.C. Chart and Slide Lecture Circuits On request, an attractive booklet printed in colors, will be sent to you telling 
for next school year are being planned now. Join more of these books. 
a permanent circuit and have our material sent you 
at regular intervals. This plan gives better service 





and greatly reduces express charges. Requests to 
join circuits should come in atonce. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey, 
(Inc)., Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 


PROPER HABITS OF SPEECH 


ARE FORMED BY THE NEWEST ENGLISH SERIES 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


As its name implies, Gate to English is an introduction to the use of clear and correct English. It 
purposes to insure an accurate knowledge of what is right and wrong in English speech and to enforce and 
re-enforce this knowledge until the correct form of English expression becomes a habit. 


Ginn and Company . 
# 2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago ; 

















The Strongest a of Human Nature 


Intrinsic Interest— Constructive Thinking—Progressive Self - Activity 
Are Enlisted in the Service of THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By virtue of these, /ndependence and Power are developed in the children, 





A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling 


Is ‘Now Incorporated In THE ALEXANDER SPELLING BOOK 


This consists of list of words with the per cent of correct spellings to be expected among pupils of 
different grades. The teacher can thus grade a pupil’s spelling ability. 









LONGMANS, GREEN, @ CO., 2457 prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 
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LIFE 


Nature is calling youth outdoors. The warm valleys, 
the greening hills and the budding trees appeal to primal 
instincts in children. -The bright sunshine and the balmy 
breezes distract their attention from their books about 
life and induce the desire to live. Our pupils hunger 
and thirst for life in the open and for activity in direct 
contact with the good old earth. 

Instead of stifling this instinct and starving this child 
nature, why not guide them and control them in a help- 
ful, healthful, useful, educative way ? 

Our space this month is dedicated largely to those 
teachers who feel this call of the sun and the soil and the 
air and who understand this season’s influence upon chil- 
dren. To inform us all what is being done by teachers 
who understand and how they do it, we are publishing 
some of the papers read in the School Garden Section at 
the last Association meeting. We hope and trust this is 
worth while and not a waste of space, for the season 
approaches when, 


‘* Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys. 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.’’ 





One of our State’s most eminent citizens said a few 
days ago that there would be little complaint about pay- 
ing taxes if all public funds were as honestly adminis- 
tered and as well spent as the school funds are. This is 
encouraging to us teachers; and we must prove its truth 
by doing all we can to make it true. 





The text book committee appointed by President 
Smith is going to work in an intelligent and purposeful 








way. We believe that this committee will have something 
definite to offer next December in the way of a solution 
of the text book problem. 





There will be three big, enthusiastic Division Meetings 
in the next few weeks. Let’s go and take all the neigh- 
bors! There will be sociability, inspiration, and goodfel- 
lowship,—a feast of reason and a flow of soul. See 
notices elsewhere in this I. T. 





Please help us watch the new infant that was born 
recently in the neighborhood of Monks Mound. One of 
its parents wrote us recently that ‘‘the youngster is grow- 
ing so rapidly that we have great difficulty in keeping 
him properly clothed’’. All of which means that the new 
Southwestern Division will probably have nearly 2,000 
members at its first meeting at East St. Louis, April 
13-15. 





The February number of The Illinois Teacher cer- 
tainly made a hit. The editor has received more orders 
for extra copies than he can fill. Many superintendents 
and teachers want to place the Survey Report on School 
Finance in the hands of members of Boards of Education, 
Senators, Representatives, and other influential citizens 
and officers. These orders and a few letters of favorable 
comment make out heart rejoice. 





The February number of a well-known eastern school 
journal has a full page advertisement of a book on 
**Vocational English for the Sixth Grade’’, which is 
evidently recommended for general use in that grade. 
Now, do not blame the publishers of the book or of the 
journal; they are probably trying to supply a demand 
for something that some teachers are talking about with- 
out really knowing what it is. What is ‘‘ Vocational 
English for the Sixth Grade’’ anyway? Well, it is ‘‘the 
limit’’, unless we have religious chemistry, moral botany, 
industrial physiology, political geometry, the psycholog- 
ical method of teaching infants to creep, sociological 
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spelling for the second grade, or military phonies for the 
kindergarten. 





Teachers, do you read the advertisements? There are 
several things named in them you should know about, and 
probably something you want and need. Please pat- 
ronize our advertisers, and tell them where you saw the 
advertisement. This helps pay the poor printer. 

Mr. Dealer and Mr. Publisher, do you know that we 
now have nearly 14,000 subscribers among the livest 
teachers in Illinois? Don’t you want to tell them about 
your goods? If so write to the advertising manager. 





The wayfaring man visited the LaSalle County Farm- 
ers’ Institute on Community Welfare Day, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11. This was the last day of a five day institute 
which had three sessions every day, about seventy five 
numbers and over forty people on the program, and 
meetings and conferences in several places over the city, 
ineluding a Household Science Demonstration Car from 
the University of Illinois. The institute officers were 
most sillkful managers, and County Superintendent W. 
R. Foster was assisting in his able and forceful way. The 
institute was held in the new State Armory, which has 
just been completed on a lot adjacent to another lot on 
which is a magnificent new high school building almost 
completed. There are many signs of progress and com- 
munity cooperation in LaSalle County. 

Another interesting meeting visited was that of the 
Douglas County Teachers’ and Directors’ Association at 
Tuscola on Friday, February 18. Here County Superin- 
tendent E. E. Gere proved his skill as a manager and his 
worth as a superintendent by having a meeting of all his 
teachers and many school directors to listen to and take 
part in discussions of educational questions of common 
interest. 





SCHOOL GARDEN WORK IN DANVILLE 
Summary of Paper by L. A. Tuggle 


For the first time in the history of our schools, real 
community garden work was attempted in 1915. Mr. 
Randle, our City Superintendent of Schools, who is the 
livest wire in educational fields ‘‘that ever struck’’ Dan- 
ville, worked up a sentiment for home and school garden 
work during the winter of 1914-15. Co-operating with 
the Civie Federation of Danville for ‘‘ Danville Beauti- 
ful’’, tentative plans were formulated for real activities 
during the summer. Under these plans, the Civic Feder- 
ation was to furnish the lots and have them plowed, and 
the Board of Education was to furnish the gardener. 

Mr. Randle selected the writer and gave him full 
power to act. The Board of Education adopted bench 
work in wood for the boys during their summer vacation, 
so I planned for manual training in the mornings of each 
day and for community gardens in the afternoons. We 
secured vacant lots to the area of about 314 acres. These 
lots were in four localities. I organized my classes from 
the seventh and eighth grade boys of all the schools of 
the city. Having been in close personal touch with all 
the seventh and eighth grade boys all year, we felt more 
sure of success with these boys, consequently permitted 
only these boys to enroll. Of the 110 boys enrolled for 
vacation manual training, 56 enrolled for garden work 
in community gardens. There were 1500 pupils enrolled 
in the home garden projects. 

One large garden was assigned to the seventh grade 
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boys and the other three smaller gardens to the eighth 
grades. Of the 56 boys enrolled, 40 were seventh graders. 
Plats 22 feet square were assigned to each of the seventh 
grade boys and were permitted to plant anything they 
desired. Plats 36 feet square were laid off for the eighth 
grade boys, with the exception of two boys who were 
given an acre. Almost everything grown in Illinois was 
planted, but tomatoes and cabbage were predominant. 
Each boy was required to stake off his plat, make half 
of the path around it and keep it free from weeds. Gov- 
ernment and State bulletins were studied and from time 
to time instructions were issued thru Mr. Randle’s office. 

Each boy enrolled was required to make and paint 
a standard signboard 12 by 18 inches on which he sten- 
cilled his name.. The boards were made in the manual 
training shops. The district furnished the lumber and 
paint. 

The Civie Federation furnished $50.00 for prize 
money to be distributed at my discretion. I enclose a 
schedule of how I spent this money. You will note that 
prize No. 8 was an all summer prize based on the rules 
in prize No. 1. In keeping a record for prize No. 8, I 
made a standard of one point for each week’s work. At 
the end of the week, I inspected each plat and gave one 
point or fraction of a point on basis of instructions in 
prize No.1. All judging was performed by local expert 
gardeners, except the weighing of cabbage and tomatoes 
which task I performed. 

The boys were taught how to keep their plots busy 
raising and growing crops by rotation, and I found that 
the boys were delighted to see their plats green with vege- 
tables the entire summer. Two eighth grade boys put in 
an acre of white rice pop corn and raised 30 bushels. 
They sold it on the local market at 3c per pound. Their 
soil was really very poor yet a fine grade of pop corn was 
raised, because of absence of weeds and proper stirring 
of soil. Eleven (11) bushels of ‘‘ Dwarf Stone’’ tomatoes 
were raised from 22 feet square. The family canned 140 
quarts for home use. Nine hundred (900) pounds of 
cabbage were raised from one eighth grade plot, and 
three bushels of mangoes and twenty (20) gallons of 
saur kraut were put up out of it, in addition to supply- 
ing all the neighbors with all the cabbage they could use. 

Very little vandalism was committed. The lots were 
not fenced but the community took pride in watching the 
gardens for the boys. The lots were donated by the own- 
ers. The boys bought their own seeds and plants. They 
got all they raised off their plats for home use or the mar- 
kets. The Civie Federation furnished market places. 
Altho a very wet season, the principles of dry-farming 
were followed, producing wonderful results. 

Could you see the pictures of our gardens, a very 
much clearer idea would be obtained as to the success of 
same. We hope to amplify our work this year to a very 
great extent. 


NOTICE SENT TO THE BOYS 
Danville City School and Civic Federation Garden Prizes 


The Civie Federation offers the following list of 
prizes to the members of the Danville City School and 
Civie Federation Garden Club: 


1. For the individual garden plat of each the seventh 
and eighth grades in the best condition by July Ist: 
First prize .........$2.00 


Second prize ....... 1.00 
Third prise ........ 75 
Fourth prize ....... 50 
Pitth prime ......%: 25 Total, -$9.00 
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Above prizes to be awarded on the following basis: 

(a) Free from weeds. 

(b) Cultivation of the soil, mulchiness. 

(ce) Condition of paths around plat. 

(d) Name sign must be up. 

(e) All of plat to have vegetables growing. 

(f) All work to have been done by the boy assigned 
to the plat. 


2. For the largest amount of tomatoes in weight, 
from any ten plants . 


PPP PT Ty $5.00 
Second prize ....... 3.00 
Third prize ........ 2.00 
Fourth prize ....... 1.00 


Fifth prize .........  .75 Total, $11.75 


3. For the best ten ears of popcorn raised from any 
one plat: 


First prize ......... $2.00 

Second prize ....... 1.50 

Third prize ........ 1.00 Total, $4.50 
4. For the largest ten heads of cabbage in weight: 

First prize Seawde cit $3.00 

Second prize ....... 2.00 

Third prise ........ 1.00 

Fourth prize ....... .75 

Fifth prize ......... .50 Total, $7.25 
5. For the best display of beets: 

First prige ......... $2.00 

Second prize ....... 1.50 

Third prite ........ 1.00 Total, $4.50 


6. For the best display of radishes on Saturday, 
June 26th: 


First prize ......... $1.00 

Second prize ....... 7 

Third prize ........ 50 

Fourth prize .......  .25 Total, 2.50 


To compete for the radish display, each boy compet- 
ing must have his plat cultivated in good shape and free 
from weeds. 

7. For the best display of green beans: 


First prize ......... $1.50 
Second prize ....... 1.00 
Third prize ........ 75 
Fourth prize ....... .50 Total, $3.75 


8. For the plat in best condition during all the sea- 
son per rules in prize NUMBER ONE (1). 


First prize .........$5.00 
Second prize ....... 3.00 
Third prize ........ 2.00 
Fourth prize ....... 1.00 
Fifth prize ........  .75 Total, $11.75 


It is suggested that the boys work in the gardens at 
the periods assigned to the GARDEN INSTRUCTOR as 
follows: Each afternoon on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. Any or all of these afternoons that 
suits your parents’ convenience. 

All the eighth grade boys will compete for No. 1 and 
the same amount will be competed for by the seventh 
grade boys. Let every Boy get busy. Competent judges 
will be chosen for awarding the prizes. Consult the 
GARDEN INSTRUCTOR for details. 





SCHOOL GARDENS 
Synopsis of Paper by Geo. A. Brennan, Chicago 


1. School- garden work is valuable, not only for the 
financial profit in it, but also for its great influence upon 
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the child ; by bringing it into contact with Mother Earth, 
which develops the child so fully in its appreciation of 
the beauties of nature, and in the knowledge of its secrets. 
To these benefits may be added the health that comes from 
working in the out-door air, and the skill acquired from 
successful experience in studying and applying the laws 
that govern plant and animal development. 

2. The school-garden movement is increasing rap- 
idly. Reports from the national School Garden Associa- 
tion show that in every state this movement is being taken 
up and worked out with most gratifying results. In Illi- 
nois much progress has been made. A number of normal 
schools are training their student teachers for this im- 
portant work. County Superintendents are more than 
ever pushing this work, and in a scientific manner. Per- 
sonally I observe that Supt. Tobin is at work in the most 
thorough-going manner. Many of the city schools 
throughout the state are doing admirable work in this 
line. 

3. In the Van Vlissingen School we have had flower 
gardens for many years, as well as home vegetable and 
flower gardens. A number of years ago we planted many 
trees, shrubs, and vines, which aided greatly in beautify- 
ing the school grounds, as well as in giving the children 
training in practical biology through practice in pruning, 
fertilizing and protecting the plants and in guarding 
them against the ravages of noxious insects and fungi. 
We have also had practice in tree-surgery as opportunity 
offered. During the last three years we have had two 
vegetable gardens, 120 feet and 30 feet by 120 feet, re- 
spectively. «These tracts have been divided into beds 
about 22 feet square for each room, the children working 
at different periods during the day. The pupils do the 
work of digging, planting and cultivating, picking and 
selling, raising from two to three crops a year. 

We find that the summer is the trying time of the 
garden period. The Board of Education put a fence 
around the garden last fall, and this reduced the loss con- 
siderably. We hired a couple of high-school boys to care 
fur the garden during the vacation, and we found that 
was the best of several plans tried during past years. We 
paid out $32.50 for this work, on the basis of $1.50 for 
two days’ work a week, each boy working one month. 
For the assistance of an expert gardener there was spent 
the sum of $2.50. 

Many of our boys and some of the girls did a great 
deal of outside work in various lines, and saved a great 
deal of money, as the following record will show. It did 
not interfere with their school work, as shown by the fact 
that we graduate from 100 to 150 pupils a year, 70 per 
cent of whom attend high schools. 


RECORD OF MONEY EARNED BY PUPILS OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 
HOURS FROM JULY 1, 1914, To guLY 1, 1915 





Occupations Boys Girls Total 
Farm and garden....... $1506.38 $ 32.92 $1539.30 
PE - cseneseeesaesnes 1128.46 38.45 1166.91 
Newspapers ............ 786 .27 0.00 786 .27 
Golf-caddying .......... 285 .96 0.00 285 .96 
, >See 283 .42 0.00 283 .42 
Chores and housework... 289.87 262.81 552.68 
| Ae 220.11 123.79 343.90 
Janitor work ........... 174.06 0.00 174.06 
Moving pictures ........ 168 .40 0.00 168 .40 
Miscellaneous .......... 432 .26 57.20 480 .46 

TEE acdasctencecs4 $5267.19 $586.42 $5853.61 


Note: Miscellaneous includes clerical work, photo- 
graphy, teaching of English to foreigners, painting, com- 
missions, sewing. 
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RECORD OF EXPENDITURES 


a ON RG ah RT REN, AS $2015.10 
EEE OC 408 .83 
Ds <: nanetcnwedbdnndbadcs aulien 2278.88 
ate i eet il i EE OR ae 602 .26 
a aad raph aR Bi ie Os 356.47 
I Se i ae die ne oe nein th wine heb ack bth 15.00 
a eld iy la els i eet 39.58 
a Be i a a A a 137.49 
Nei, A ih Pi ae ha a ROR NR a $5853 . 61 
Note: 


Miscellaneous includes music lessons, given to 
the poor, sent to Europe, Christmas presents. 

Note: In farm and garden earnings there is includ- 
ed the earnings of Frank Johnson, who is manager of his 
father’s poultry yard. He got the silver cup at Ham- 
mond, Indiana for the best ten of Rhode Island Reds, 
took four first-prizes, two second-prizes, and three other 
prizes. He sold $105.00 worth of fancy stack in less than 
three weeks after Christmas a year ago, of which his 
share was $35.00. He has since taken three silver cups, 
a large number of prizes, and he ships poultry all over 
the country. He is now in high school. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SCHOOL GARDEN FOR THE YEAR 








DE ED So caccecceseecs Via aaawmaite $81.63 
Expenses : 
Spent for seeds and plants....... $15.95 
Spent for care of garden........ 32.50 
Rk he ee ee $48.45 
Total cleared from school garden............ $33.18 


Note: Of the money cleared from the garden we 
have spent $25.45 for a ‘‘Victrola’’ and $0.57 for school 
supplies. There is on hand $7.16. 

Note: The pupils also raised about $230.00 worth of 
vegetables themselves, which were consumed at home. 
This does not include the amount raised by other mem- 
bers of the family, which was much higher. The total 
amount raised helped very much, as work here near Pull- 
man has been very slack during the past year. 





SOME PHASES OF SCHOOL GARDEN WORK 
G. Warren Taylor, Springfield 


School gardening in the Springfield Schools is yet in 
the experimental stage, and therefore I cannot come to 
you as an authority upon the subject. I have, however, 
given some time and study to it, and have put into prac- 
tice some of the things I have learned. As a result of 
this study and practice, I have reached several positive 
conclusions regarding the work. 

I have always contended that it should be given as 
definite recognition and encouragement as other forms of 
industrial work. There is no other form of industrial 
work that is so universal in practice as gardening. No 
matter what other occupation a man may follow, what 
calling in life he may choose, almost every man gardens. 
Yes, and women too. It is a well-nigh universal recrea- 
tion. 

One reason, perhaps, why the subject has not re- 
ceived more recognition in the schools is, because every 
person thinks she knows how to garden. While in fact, 
very few know how so well as they should. 

I have been surprised many times to see how little a 
pupil knew about the preparation of the soil, the laying 
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out of rows, fertilization, the purpose of the dust mulch, 
ete. 

Now, this recognition and encouragement must come 
first of all thru the Board of Education. I have been 
met with the argument that new innovations should not 
be projected by the Board of Education until there is 
public sentiment enough to demand the work. But the 
public do not know whether they want it or not. They 
did not know whether they wanted sewing or cooking or 
bench work, and some people have vigorously protested 
against these innovations, but they have come and come 
to stay, and so it will be with gardening. 

Its value must be demonstrated through the schools. 

But in order that its value may be demonstrated, a 
place for it should be given on the weekly program, cer- 
tain definite classes or grades assigned to it, and teachers 
should be trained to do the work successfully, just as 
they have beer to teach other industrial subjects. 

The greatest difficulty which I have met in my garden 
work so far is the two months summer vacation. If 
school gardening is to be successful, there must be em- 
ployed a supervisor of the work during these months in 
order that the plots may be kept clean and free from 
weeds, the plants kept moist and the soil loose and firm. 

In some places this person is employed for nine or ten 
months just as other teachers are, but his vacation occurs 
during the winter months when there is little to be done 
in this particular subject. 


There should be provided a plot of ground suitable 
for the work, either on the school grounds or close by. 
The best place is a plot on some property nearby where 
some one lives, as there is not so much danger of van- 
dalism in the evenings and on Saturday. Neighborhood 
boys who delight to despoil, will not usually enter private 
premises, but are apt to demolish a garden if it is grow- 
ing on the school ground. 


Then there should be an incentive of some sort to the 
pupils who do the work. This may simply be the right 
of the product raised ; or it may be some friendly emula- 
tion or contest among the children and a prize offered for 
the best results; or, both of these incentives may be 
offered. It is my experience as it is yours, that children 
work better when looking forward to an end to be 
reached. The end to be reached from our standpoint is, 
of course, the acquisition of knowledge; but from the 
pupil’s standpoint this does not appeal so strongly, espe- 
cially in developing a new subject. Therefore the advis- 
ability of some stronger appeal to the pupils. 

To sum up briefly: If school gardening is to be suc- 
cessful, there must be a definite reeognition and encour- 
agement of the work, which should come first of all 
through the Board of Education; a place must be given 
to it on the weekly program, certain classes assigned to it, 
and teachers trained for the work. Provision must be 
made for supervision thru the summer vacation. Space 
suitable for the work must be provided preferably on 
private property near the school. And proper incentives 
must be provided, such as ownership of products, friend- 
ly competition, flowers and garden shows, etc. 

Now as to what I have been able to accomplish so far. 
For the past five or six years there has been in my school 
some systematic effort along this line of school work. We 
have a plot of ground about sixty feet by 100 feet, which 
is divided into small plots about 8 ft. by 12 ft. How- 
ever, we have not followed exactly the same plan any 
two years in succession. Sometimes we have given a good 
deal of freedom and allowed each child to plant and cul- 
tivate whatever he pleased. Sometimes we have planned 
a variety garden laying out certain rows for a certain 
kind of vegetable, and giving each child a particular 
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vegetable to cultivate. One year we undertook to show 
what could be accomplished on the back end of an ordi- 

nary city lot. This was in a community where there was 

a large foreign popuiation and most of the men were em- 

ployed at the mines. The summer was their idle period, 

money was scarce, and they found it difficult to make 

ends meet. Our purpose was to show them what a help 

a home garden systematically cultivated would prove 

to be. 

Last year my work was in a different community, I 
used the sixth grade boys, and we divided the garden 
into somewhat larger plots than usual. Each boy took 
a plot, and was allowed to plant just what he desired. 
However, I announced at the beginning that we would 
have a flower and garden show in September and would 
give cash prizes for the best of each of five varieties of 
vegetables. This caused the boys to stick pretty closely 
to these fine varieties. We worked an hour each week 
regularly, taking the time sometimes from History, some- 
times from Geography, and sometimes from the bench 
work period. Besides this, the teacher allowed a boy who 
had his spelling learned or had 100% in arithmetic the 
privilege of a half hour in his garden, and many a half 
hour was employed in that way. 

Our flower and garden show was held in September, 
as promised, and was financed by charging 10¢ admission. 
Premiums were offered for five different vegetables and 
for five different varieties of flowers. The exhibits were 
to have been grown either in the school garden or the 
garden at home. There were more than a hundred ex- 
hibits and thirty-three premiums were given amounting 
in all to $21. There were 300 paid admissions at the door 
and this money was sufficient to pay for all premiums, 
and all other expenses and leave a little balance with 
which to start next year’s work. 

So far we have not asked the Board of Education for 
any appropriation, but they have built a fence around 
the garden and furnished us with garden tools. Some of 
the members are in hearty sympathy with the work, and 
are willing to give more aid if necessary. 

We had our usual vacation problem and some of the 
plots suffered for want of proper care. The neighbor- 
hood boys, too, gave some trouble from the fact that it 
was located on the school ground and could not have close 
surveilance. However, the efforts made are upon the 
whole encouraging, and seem to warrant a continuance 
of the work next year. 





SCHOOL GARDENS AND PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 
IN BIOLOGY 


Nettie M. Cook, Springfield 


With the classes in our High School Botany there are 
many problems that may be solved successfully with a 
school garden. In spite of the predictions that school 
gardens were absurd for High School classes, they have 
come to stay and the students now demand their full 
share of demonstration work in the school garden. Of 
course we had our troubles such as having the football 
fans celebrate the High School victories with two huge 
bonfires which consumed part of our shrubbery and left 
huge barren spots on our newly planted sod. Workmen 
made an ugly path thru one corner of the front school 
lawn, since they wanted to cut off a few steps, and this 
was public property. Children in the neighborhood 
thought it their privilege for a time to take whatever it 
pleased their fancy to appropriate. Every year these 
outside worries became fewer, and the school grounds 
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give many a student the inspiration to try out experi- 
ments at home. 

For two years the Botany classes took a large vacant 
lot and tried to make it a beauty spot. The successes and 
failures here convinced us that the home garden was the 
most worth while. Accordingly a credit is offered in 
Botany toward High School graduation to any student 
in the public schools who keeps a home garden for one 
summer, which comes up to certain standards. 

The planting of spring and winter bulbs is another 
vital problem for the Botany classes. Some of the students 
have these bulbs planted at home, others at school. The 
winter bulbs are studied all thru their development, and 
bring forth more real problems to be solved than could 
be presented by the teacher or a school manual. 

Campaigns against the bagworm moths and the tus- 
sock moths have enlisted both the Botany and Zoology 
classes in one grand effort. The spraying of trees, the 
work of tree surgery, the conservation of our birds, and 
the war on the sparrow are all home problems which 
make either Botany or Zoology very vital. 

Our latest effort along school garden lines is to have 
the students in Botany extend the work to the grammar 
schools from which they graduated. This year two stud- 
ents worked out the plans for the planting of the Stuart 
School grounds. They submitted their plans to the Prin- 
cipal and Patron’s Club of that school and had them 
accepted. They then helped to superintend the planting 
of the grounds. Although these students have now 
finished their courses in Botany they have asked that they 
may continue this supervision of the work of the Stuart 
School garden with the help and advice of the teacher in 
Botany. 





THE NEW EDUCATION (Synopsis) 
E. J. Tobin, Chicago 


It will be my aim to give to those present here today, 
an idea of the Cook County system for initiating School- 
Home Projects. Under this plan school-home project 
work is a part of the school curriculum and is on the 
same plane as Geography, History, or other academic 
work. The teachers and school supervisors who direct 
the academic work done in the schools, direct and super- 
vise school-home project work on the plots rented by the 
pupils. 

Each pupil over ten years of age cultivates a plot of 
land, one-tenth of an acre in size. The plot is rented 
from his father as near home as possible. The teacher 
and the country life director visit and direct the cultiva- 
tion of each pupil’s plot. The parents’ cooperation is 
encouraged in supervising the cultivation. 

Cook County employs five Country Life Directors. 
They are paid for and work the entire year round. Dur- 
ing the vacation months of July and August, they give 
their time to visiting and directing the supervision of 
school-home projects in their divisions. As each country 
life director’s division had about five-hundred pupils do- 
ing this work, it was found necessary to provide addi- 
tional supervision, if each club member was to be visited 
weekly. To supply this need, the County appropriated 
$2800, which allowed each country life director $560 for 
additional supervision of garden school-home projects. 
These supervisors had to be teachers from the divisions 
and selected by the country life directors. During July 
and August fifteen teachers in addition to the five 
country life directors were at work daily visiting the 
2500 different garden plots. This arrangement provided 
sufficient teachers so that each pupil’s plot was visited 
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onee a week or thereabout. About three-hundred field 
school-home projects were ‘‘drowned out’’. The other 
2200 have completed their projects and have made 
amounts varying from $2.00 up to $370.00. 

Herman Bosch, from an acre of pickles, cleared the 
highest amount mentioned ($370). The net proceeds in 


every case belong to the pupil and are banked or loaned 
to his credit. 





AGRICULTURE IN CITY SCHOOLS 


Synopsis of talk by James E. Armstrong, Principal of 
Englewood High School 


Several years ago I took the question up with the 
superintendent of schools of opening classes in Agricul- 
ture in the city of Chicago. I think the superintendent 
was afraid that it would be regarded as an absurdity to 
offer work in Agriculture in the midst of a large city. 
After two years of effort, however, permission was grant- 
ed to organize classes, and the two year course of study 
was adopted. A young man was employed who had just 
graduated from the Agricultural College of the University 
of Illinois. About 80 boys volunteered to take the course. 
Without very much funds to start with,we were obliged to 
improvise a laboratory in a basement room of the High 
School building where innovations of the kind begin. The 
work for the first semester was confined to stock breeding, 
the study of the different breeds of horses, cattle, pigs, 
sheep and poultry. The good points of each of the breeds 
were considered, kind of food for each and the manufac- 
ture of cheese, butter and various by-products of the 
Stock Yards. Visits were made to various stock shows so 
that the pupils might become as familiar as possible with 
the animals themselves. During the second semester the 
work begun pertained to the raising of grain, and garden 
stuff. The five-acre tract of land owned by the Board of 
Edueation, about three miles from the school, was fenced 
and plowed. This land was divided up among the pupils 
for cultivation. Each member of the class was required 
to spend at least two hours a week in the garden. Un- 
fortunately the soil was so heavy with clay, and the 
amount of rain fall so great, very little was accomplished 
in farming. We intend in the coming year to change the 
plan so as to allow pupils to operate a home garden of 
a tenth of an acre. A teacher in charge will inspect these 
gardens from time to time, and give advice and friendly 
criticism. We hope, in the near future, the Board of 
Education can be induced to equip an eighty-acre tract 
and operate it as a model farm, so that all pupils in the 
various High Schools in the south side of the city may 
attend part of the day on the farm. 

Heretofore, the farm boys have been leaving the farm 
on account of the attractions of the great cities. It is 
high time that we should give an opportunity for city 
boys to go to the farm. Many of them are intensely in- 
terested in this line of work, and would like to know 
something about it. Many of them, of course, will never 
become farmers, but on the other hand we know that a 
large number of these boys are aiming to take Agricul- 
tural Courses in the Universities. They ought to have an 
opportunity of beginning this work in the High School 
during the years when they are trying to decide a career. 
I believe the movement is a very important one. If one 
wishes to learn some of the ignorance of people in the city 
in regard to some of the simplest facts of gardening, let 
him stand at the seed counter of a city department store 
and listen to questions asked by many a purchaser of gar- 
den seeds. It is high time that we should give oppor- 
tunity to our young people to learn some of the elements 
of an occupation so important to all our people. 
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AUDUBON NOTES 
Contributed 


The very general interest in birds and the apprecia- 
tion of their value, economic and otherwise, seems to be 
indicated these days by frequent references in print. The 
reports of Audubon and similar societies show that this 
interest is shared by children and adults alike. Discus- 
sion of the economic value of birds has here and there 
been given a place on the program of the farmers’ insti- 
tute. Manufacturers of nesting boxes and feeding de- 
vices are apparently meeting an interested and investing 
public as the occurrence of their advertisements in costly 
spaces of high-grade publications witnesses. A paragraph 
appearing in the dailies of one of our big cities in which 
the President of the Illinois Audubon Society advised the 
systematic feeding of birds during the severe winter 
weather was widely copied and doubtless helped to en- 
large the circle of bird admirers. For some days during 
the coldest weather in January, the papers at Waukegan, 
Illinois, in the extreme northeastern part of the State, 
recorded the doings of a flock of fifteen or more bronzed 
grackles that were foraging for food on the ice-covered 
lawns of that city, the company of gaunt and goggle- 
eyed birds betraying no consciousness that their presence 
at such a time at so northern a range was without prece- 
dent. 


The Chicago papers gave space to the report of Mrs. 
Carrie M. Raymond of Hinsdale, Illinois, who took a 
**eensus’’ of all the birds she saw on Christmas Day dur- 
ing a four hour tramp in and about that beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. Mrs. Raymond has been actively interested 
in birds for 22 years; and, as she is a skillful and wholly 
trustworthy observer, her census report made in a snow 
covered area is of unusual value. The report is as follows: 
tree sparrows, 100; goldfinches, 12; chickadees, 20; sap- 
sucker, 1; titmouse, 1; purple finches, 15 ; golden crowned 
kinglets, 4; hairy woodpeckers, 3; downy woodpeckers, 
7; crows, 8; juncoes, 12; nuthatches, 10; brown creepers, 
7; blue jays, 10; in all 14 species and 210 individuals. 

To stimulate the work of the Junior Clubs affiliated 
either with the Illinois Audubon Society or the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, the directors of the 
former organization offered in 1915 a first prize of ten 
opera glasses adapted to bird study and a second prize 
consisting of six standard birds books. The prizes were 
awarded on the basis of the character and amount of work 
done by Junior Clubs as organizations and as individ- 
uals. The activities which counted in making the award 
were listed under (1) study and field observation, (2) 
practical work in bird protection, and (3) essays, verses, 
and drawing on bird subjects. The first prize of ten 
opera glasses was awarded to the seventh grade Audubon 
Club of Lagrange, Illinois, Miss Esther Craigmile, leader, 
this club submitting an authenticated list of 156 species 
of birds identified during the first six months of that year 
and reporting various activities in feeding and sheltering 
birds. The second prize of six bird books was awarded 
to the sixth grade Audubon Club of the Gary School in 
the Bohemian district of Chicago, Miss Lillian Wiggins, 
leader. This club submitted a book of drawings of birds, 
including four sketches of a bird with a broken wing that 
had been protected by the club, and also the manuscript 
of an original play entitled, ‘‘Our Audubon Society’’, 
written and staged by these sixth grade children. The 
ancestry of these bright young Americans is evident from 
the list of actors in the play, beginning with Yarmilla 
Chmela, Bessie Chalus, Lilah O’Connell, Sylvia Charvat, 
William Zahradnik, George Zyka, ete. 

Through the generosity of Miss Mary Drummond of 
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Lake Forest, the Illinois Audubon Society is able to re- 
peat the offer made last year of prizes of opera glasses 
and bird books for meritorious activities of bird clubs. 
Mrs. Frederick H. Pattee of 2436 Prairie Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, Secretary of the Society, will send to any 
interested person circulars describing the organization of 
bird clubs and giving the details of the conditions govern- 
ing the award of prizes, ete. Clubs will have until July 
1, 1916, to submit their reports. 





REPLIES FROM CONGRESSMEN 


In accordance with a resolution unanimously adopted 
at the last meeting of the I.S. T. A., the Secretary wrote 
to all our Members of Congress, stating that our Associa- 
tion strongly favors the passage of the Commission Voca- 
tional Education Bill and urging each of them to give the 
bill his support and affirmative vote. Twenty-two of the 
twenty-nine replied, and we think it may be of interest 
to the members of our Association to read them. There- 
fore, the replies stripped of salutations, acknowledge- 
ments, compliments, and other irrelevant matter are 
given below. The numbers after the names are the num- 
bers of the districts represented. 

James Hamilton Lewis, Senator: ‘‘I assure you that 
the views of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association re- 
specting the Commission Vocational Education Bill will 
receive the most careful and earnest consideration.’’ 

Lawrence Y. Sherman, Senator: ‘‘I am giving this 
subject careful consideration and will file your letter 
with others relating to the matter.’’ ; 

B. M. Chipperfield, Congressman at Large: ‘‘It is a 
subject of much interest and I will be pleased to give the 
same my careful consideration.’’ 

W. E. Williams, Congressman at Large: ‘‘I note 
what you say relative to this bill, and will be pleased to 
bear your suggestions in mind and give them the high 
weight and consideration which your judgment in mat- 
ters of this kind so fully deserves.’’ 

James R. Mann, 2: ‘‘I do not care to express my 
opinion, if any, on the subject at present.’’ 

Wm. W. Wilson, 3: ‘‘I am not familiar with all the 
features of this bill, but I am familiar with vocational 
education and have no doubt this bill has many splendid 
points.’ 

James T. McDermott, 4: ‘‘I assure you that I am 
heartily in accord with the principles of this measure, 
and it will have my support and vote when brought up 
for consideration in the House of Representatives.’’ 

A. J. Sabath, 5: ‘‘I assure you that this matter will 
receive my most earnest consideration.’’, 

Frank Buchanan, 7: ‘‘I beg to assure you that I am 
in favor of vocational education and shall lend my sup- 
port to the legislation which is the subject matter of your 
letter.’’ 

Thos. Gallagher, 8: ‘‘I assure you the bill will have 
consideration when it comes before the House.’’ 

Fred A. Britten, 9: ‘‘I shall be glad to assist in the 
passage of a measure of this kind and am glad to have 
an expression of your opinion on same.”’ 

Geo. Edmund Foss, 10: ‘‘Permit me to assure you 
that this matter will be given my most careful considera- 
tion.’’ 

Ira C, Copley, 11: ‘‘I shall be very glad to give this 
Bill my best attention when it comes before the House 
for action.’’ 

Chas. E. Fuller, 12: ‘‘The Vocational Education 
Bill will have my hearty support.’’ 

Clyde H. Tavenner, 14: ‘‘I will be glad to support 
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the bill you mention when it comes up before the House.’’ 

Claude U. Stone, 16: ‘‘It is my intention to support 
H. R. 457, known as the Smith-Hughes Bill. I am on the 
Committee of Education of the House of Representatives 
and will do everything possible to further the considera- 
tion of this bill, and inasmuch as it has the warm support 
of President Wilson it is quite likely to be passed during 
the present Congress.’’ 

Wm. B. McKinley, 19: ‘‘I shall be very glad indeed 
to take up and consider this matter when it is reported 
out by the Committee. You know it is practically impos- 
sible to pass anything in Congress unless there is a favor- 
able committee report; and, as the Committee is very 
liable to change the form of the bill, it is not easy to give 
an expression until one knows what the text of the bill 
will be. I inclose a copy of the bill introduced by Mr. 
Hughes.’’ 

Henry T. Rainey, 20: ‘‘I am glad to have your sug- 
gestions with reference to the proposed vocational educa- 
tion bureau and to know how Illinois State Teachers 
stand on the question. The matter will receive my very 
best consideration. I know of no reason why I should 
not vote for the bill. I expect to do so unless it should 
develop that it makes too large a drain on the Treasury 
at the present time.’’ 

L. E. Wheeler, 21: ‘‘I shall be very glad to lend 
whatever assistance is possible for the enactment of the 
bill providing federal aid for vocational education.’’ 

_ M.D. Foster, 23: ‘‘This matter will receive my care- 
ful consideration when it comes up.’’ 

T. S. Williams, 24: ‘‘I am in hearty sympathy with 
the movement to give Federal Aid for vocational educa- 
tion.’’ 

E. E. Denison, 25: ‘‘I am pleased to advise you that 
this matter will have my most careful consideration, and 
I assure you that I appreciate the views of the Associa- 
tion.’’ 





CONCERNING THE TUITION LAW 


The Secretary of the I. S. T. A. and its new Director, 
H. S. Magill, have received several requests for copies of 
the speech made by Mr. Magill on the high school tuition 
law at the last meeting of the association. The main 
speech given on the last day of the meeting is too long 
for publication here, but the speech given on Wednesday 
is shorter and contains the essence of the longer one. 

This argument by Mr. Magill was given at the request 
of the City Superintendents and in response to a request 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions to ‘‘ex- 
plain definitely what is meant by the discriminating 
feature of the new law.”’ 

Mr. Magill spoke as follows: 

The discriminating feature of the law is the provision 
that the tuition of pupils from districts not maintaining 
high schools shall be paid out of the county’s share of the 
State Distributive Fund before said fund is apportioned 
to the several districts of the county. Under this pro- 
vision a large portion of the distributive fund, which be- 
longs to districts maintaining their own high schools and 
which would otherwise be apportioned to them, is taken 
from them to pay the tuition of pupils from districts that 
do not maintain high schools. This is clearly an injustice 
to the high school districts, as it takes from them funds 
which they sorely need to carry on their schools, to pay 
the tuition of pupils from non high school districts which 
make no effort to maintain high schools. 

This provision of the tuition law is contrary to the 
fundamental principle of the State Distributive Fund, — 
that all the wealth of the state should contribute to the 
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education of all the children of the state. As is well 
known, the State fund is distributed in proportion to 
school population and not in accordance with the wealth 
of the several districts. Consequently, as a rule, the more 
congested city districts obtain a larger proportion of the 
state fund than the more thinly settled rural districts 
when considered on the basis of assessed valuation. 

This association has been working unitedly for years 
to get the State Distributive Fund increased. For about 
forty years it was $1,000,000,until in 1911 it was increased 
to $2,000,000, and in 1913 again increased to $3,000,000, 
and now the last legislature increased it to $4,000,000. 
There is no question that the highest benefit which comes 
from this increase in the State Distributive Fund accrues 
to the congested districts which are levying the maximum 
amount allowed by law for school purposes and which 
need this state aid properly to carry on their schools. It 
is also true that nearly all of these congested districts 
maintain their own high schools, and that, as a rule, the 
non high school districts are not so heavily burdened with 
taxes and do not so much need the assistance from the 
state which the high school districts must have. There- 
fore, to take from these congested districts, which main- 
tain their own schools, a portion of their state fund to 
pay the tuition of pupils from non high school districts 
not so heavily taxed, is not only an injustice to the high 
school districts but directly opposed to the fundamental 
principle of the State Distributive Fund. 

I shall take an illustration from Knox County given 
me by Superintendent Steele, of Galesburg. The total 
assessed valuation of the high school districts of Knox 
County is about $10,000,000, while the assessed valuation 
of the non high school territory of the county is about 
$11,000,000. The distributive fund of the county is 
divided about equally between the high school districts 
and the non high school districts. Now, the non high 
school districts pay school taxes to the amount of about 
$85,000 annually, while the high school districts, with an 
assessed valuation of $1,000,000 less, pay school taxes 
amounting to over $200,000 per year. Is it fair then to 
take from the distributive fund of the high school dis- 
tricts to pay the tuition of pupils from the non high 
school districts, when the high school districts are paying 
about two and a half times as much school tax as the non 
high school districts pay? This is a concrete illustration 
of the discriminating feature of the new tuition law. 

.It is shown by figures given out by the State Super- 
intendent that about 60% of the distributive fund of 
Sangamon County goes to the Springfield School District. 
This is because we have about 60% of the school children 
of the county. This next year Sangamon County will 
receive about $60,000 from the State Distributive Fund, 
and since Springfield would receive about 60% of this 
amount, we must, of course, pay 60% of the tuition of 
all pupils from non high school districts whether they 
come to Springfield or not. We are taxing ourselves here 
to the limit allowed by law for educational purposes, and 
we feel that it is a decided injustice to us to be compelled 
to pay 60% of the tuition of pupils from districts not 
maintaining high schools that are paying not more than 
one-half or one-third as high a rate for school purposes 
as we are paying. 

This law says in substance to every school district in 
the state, ‘‘Go ahead and maintain your own high school, 
if you will, but even though you do, you must help pay 
the tuition of pupils of districts that do not maintain 
high schools’’. It puts a double burden upon the dis- 
tricts which undertake to do their duty by offering to 
their pupils the privileges of a high school education, 
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and particularly favors the districts which do not under- 
take to furnish high school privileges to their own pupils. 





The following committee has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Gerard T. Smith in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association at 
its 1915 meeting, which resolution assigned the committee 
the duties of making a study of the whole text book ques- 
tion and then of making a comprehensive report at the 
1916 meeting of the Association. 

C. M. Bardwell, Chairman, Supt. of City Schools, 
Aurora. 

R. G. Jones, Supt. of City Schools, Rockford. 

Harry Wilson, Prin. Twp. High School, Thebes. 

E. C. Fisher, Supt. of City Schools, Rock Island. 

W. A. Hough, Co. Supt. of Schools, Belleville. 

W. R. Hatfield, Prin. of School, 6030 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago. 

Henry T. Fowkes, Co. Supt. of Schools, Taylorville. 

Otis P. Haworth, Co. Supt. of Schools, Danville. 

W. L. Steele, Supt. of City Schools, Galesburg. 

Ben L. Smith, Co. Supt. of Schools, Pekin. 
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WILLIAM H. MACE AND EDWIN P. TANNER. The 
Story of Old Europe and Young America. Chicago, 
Rand MeNally and Company. Pp. 315-X XIV. Cloth. 
Price 65 cents. 


The new knowledge demanded of our schools today 
is the knowledge of the relations of men. No longer is it 
considered sufficient to be only a good student or a good 
craftsman able to work effectively under the direction 
of a master. To discipleship and to craftsmanship must 
be added citizenship—the ability to work co-operatively 
with or under or over fellow servants for the common 
good. The Athenian youth were taught that it was their 
duty so to work that they would give over Athens 
to their children greater than they had received it. The 
new citizenship requires the making of greater communi- 
ties by making each to fit in with the welfare of all com- 
munities. Each citizen is to know and direct his acts so 
honorably that were these acts those of any or every 
other person of the world human welfare thereby would 
be promoted. Our citizens are not simply to make their 
Athens greater but they are to make it greater in such a 
way as to help to make the entire world a better place in 
which freemen may live. 

In ‘‘The Story of Old Europe and Young America,’’ 
William H. Mace and Edwin P. Tanner have told the 
story of the relations of men from earliest times and in 
many of their strivings toward a greater and finer human 
life. The authors break away entirely from the idea 
that history for children must be a series of biographies 
of great persons in successive periods, together with some 
simple tales and anecodotes of related times and places 
which will connect the biographies. It is people, regions, 
movements, and institutions that they give us but, with- 
all, they ‘‘spin a good yarn.’’ More than that it is a 
‘*stirring yarn’’ because it takes the young readers to 
lofty heights of human action and gives them the thrill 
of success for that which is true and good and beautiful. 
Progress for the human race sweeps across these pages 
in accelerated motion just as the growth and flowering of 
a plant may be shown on the moving picture screen. 
There is no misshapen image. Each picture is true and 
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clear but the entire process follows in a thousandth part 
of the actual time. 

Here are a few of the chapter headings: what the 
eastern nations gave; how the Greeks taught men to be 
free ; some things that Athens taught the world; how the 
Greeks failed; new thoughts in Rome; how the Teutons 
learned from Rome; how England was made; ete., ete. 

Like all of the Rand McNally publications the me- 
chanical work on the book is excellent. There are many 
and fine maps, good pictures and a complete index. At 
the end of each chapter the leading facts are stated in a 
way that helps the pupil review the incidents of most 
value in the story. There are also study questions and 
suggested readings which teachers and parents should 
see are available. 

This is not a book to be read rapidly or hastily. Chil- 
dren must have time to think over the successive inci- 
dents in the progress of the race. Some simple litera- 
ture of each period should be read or the stories told to 
the class. Tales of Troy; Stories from Virgil; Norse 
Stories; Dicken’s Child History; Boy’s King Arthur; 
Ivanhoe; Westward Ho!; Hiawatha; and many such 
treasures of literature are given a perfect setting by 
reading them or at least connecting them with their place 
in this wide sweeping ‘‘yarn’’ of man’s progress in bet- 
tering the conditions and relations with his fellow men. 
Work of this kind is particularly well adapted to the 
needs of sixth grade pupils. 

Geo. A. Brown. 


JESSIE FIELD and SCOTT NEARING: Community 
Civics. New York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. 270. 
Cloth. 


Much has been written recently about vitalizing and 
socializing the school and special emphasis has been 
placed on the need for making the rural school a larger 
factor in the life of the people. Recently also, much at- 
tention has been given the problem of rural community 
life, which seems to have reached so low an ebb in some 
places as to occasion alarm in the minds of many. Prof. 
W. K. Tate of the George Peabody College for Teachers 
says: ‘‘Rural community building is the greatest social 
task which now confronts America’’; and this same view 
is being expressed more and more. 

Community Civics appears to have qualifications for 
helping to solve both of these problems. The book should 
afford at least a course that will appeal to the children 
attending the one-room country school, the township and 
consolidated school and the schools in towns that are 
closely related to country interests, for it touches on the 
vital rural problems in terms of the children’s every-day 
life in a most simple, almost fascinating manner. On the 
other hand, Community Civics will provide an excellent 
training in citizenship, a matter of utmost importance to 
both the rural districts and to the nation at large. 

So often the country boy or girl feels that city life 
holds an overwhelming advantage over their own mode 
of living; that the city life is even on a superior level of 
civilization ; and that inferiority is to be attached to being 
a country boy or girl. This feeling no doubt accounts in 
part for the lack of community pride and progress in 
rural districts. Community Civics will do much to dispel 
this illusion by balancing city and country and by show- 
ing the important relation the country bears to urban and 
national life. This book, coming in the lives of children 
at a time when they are just forming their civic ideals, 
should mean much in terms of community pride and 
good citizenship. 

The chapters in Community Civics are short and very 
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simply written and contain numerous well chosen photo- 
graphic illustrations. The scope of the book can be seen 
from the selected chapter headings that follow: Country 
Boys and Country Girls; The Country Home; The Home 
as the Center of Family Life; The Home and the Neigh- 
borhood; The School and the Community; Citizenship 
and Country Life; The Country Community and Its 
Officials; The Country as Life Giver to the World; The 
Country Community’s Gains through Cooperation; 
Country Life and National Life; Country Life Ideals. 
The chapter headings quoted will give some idea of the 
subject matter included in the volume; every chapter 
contains information vital to the welfare of the country. 

At the end of each chapter, the authors have placed 
lists of questions that should prove of considerable value 
if properly followed. These questions are of two kinds. 
The first group is headed ‘‘Question for Study and Re- 
view’’, and really consist of a thorough review of the 
chapter. The second group is under the caption of ‘‘ Ex- 
ercises for Investigation and Discussion’’, and is in the 
nature of research questions. Both groups have been 
selected evidently with considerable care, for they are 
very inclusive and searching. The latter group discusses 
such questions as: Make a list of reasons why you are 
glad you live in the country; When was the first tele- 
phone started in your school district, the first mail route, 
the first automobile? Draw a map of your own township, 
showing the location of the schools, the churches, the 
town hall, grange hall or any other buildings owned by 
community organizations; In what ways is your school- 


- house fitted for the use of the people? If you could fix 


it for this purpose, what changes would you make? Find 
out the highest yield per acre in your neighborhood of 
all staple crops; Your family decides to select a new 
water supply. (1) Where would you go for the water? 
(2) What means would you employ to get it to the house 
and farm buildings? (3) Make a plan showing the loca- 
tion of pipes and apparatus; What can be done to stimu- 
late neighborhood spirit by: (1) the school? (2) The 
church? (3) The grange? ; Make a list of all things which 
your school does together ; Send to the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for bulletins in regard to Boys’ and 
Girl’s Club Work, and their printed report of the work 
for the last year; How many of the people in your neigh- 
borhood, who are qualified to vote, do vote? (1) Did your 
father vote at the last election? (2) Did your brother 
vote? (3) Find out why people failed to vote; Name the 
State and National officers who represent you. What 
are their duties?; Write a paragraph on ‘‘The Import- 
ance of Selecting and Testing Seed before Planting It’’; 
What would you do to make the half mile of road in 
front of your school house come up to the standard of 
what a road should be? to the half mile of road in front 
of your house? Would it be possible to do this?; Write 
down the names of all the communities that depend upon 
the one in which you live. Opposite each name write a 
sentence telling in what way each is dependent. 

Community Civics offers possibilities for excellent 
service in the rural schools. It should not only be of 
value to the children studying it, but almost as much so 
to parents and other adult relations living on the farm. 
Certainly the book presents a forecast of the future that 
is well worth striving for. Raymonp A. Hover. 


WALTER 8S. ATHEARN: The Church School. Boston. 
New York. Chicago. The Pilgrim Press. Cloth. Pp. 
309. Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 

My friend, Mr. Theodore Braley, some time after 
reading my review of Old Testament Narratives in the 
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January number, wrote the following editorial in the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin: 

‘*J. Wilbur Chapman, who is holding revival meetings in 
Springfield, pledged Senators Lewis and Sherman to each read a 
chapter from the New Testament every day before going to work. 
Without regard to the religious feature of the promise it has to 
be said that there could be no finer education. Practically all of 
our literature and morals are based on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. No boy or man could spend his time more profitably than 
reading the Bible. This is not said by way of religious discourse, 
but rather as an opinion as to the most profitable reading available. 

No boy who was ever forced in a Puritan home to the irksome 
task of reading the Bible and studying the Sunday school lesson, 
has ever regretted it in after years, There is no mental equipment 
worth more to a man in later life than a fair knowledge of the 
Bible attained in those years when the impression upon the memory 
is deep and abiding.’’ 

You have already read my review of Athearn’s City 
Institute For Religious Teachers; you are now in the 
proper frame of mind to join me in an appreciation of 
Athearn’s book, The Church School. Professor Athearn 
is the more to be commended because, instead of attempt- 
ing to rake in adult brands from the burning by means 
of revival services, he is putting all his efforts into an 
attempt to make our young saplings fireproof and thus 
do away with the necessity for revivals. Although he 
does not say so, his proposed method is a modern scien- 
tific adaptation of the old Jesuit method which might be 
stated, ‘‘Catch ’em while they’re young.”’ 

It is not intended in the least to turn this ‘‘New 
Book’’ department into a discussion of religious practice ; 
but when I find a man doing his chosen work as excep- 
tionally well as is Athearn, I feel that we should let our 


readers know about it. If you will give sympathy and ° 


tolerance, and perhaps co-operation, to Professor Athearn 
in his efforts toward putting Sunday-schools on a basis 
of sound educational theory,—that’s all either he or I 
ask. 

Professor Athearn shows the apathy existing in so 
many churches regarding the prime importance of mak- 
ing a real school out of the Sunday-school. Many pastors 
are completely stumped, for instance, when asked what 
are the purposes for which their young peoples’ societies 
are organized. Regarding the attitude parents take 
toward the importance of the Cradle Roll department, 
the first step in Sunday-school instruction, he says: 

“It were better for parents that a millstone were 
hanged about their necks and they were cast into the bot- 
tom of the sea than that they should murder a human 
soul by inattention just when it is throwing out the first 
tendrils seeking nurture for the budding spirit.’’ 

Under the present system of amateur teaching, the 
Sunday-schools have reached a type of efficiency which 
turns out a large number of students ignorant of the 
Bible stories. (My story about Delilah in the January 
number is a case in point.) Aside from religious reasons, 
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such a state of affairs is to be deplored. Mr. Braley’s 
editorial, quoted above, shows other important reasons for 
adequate knowledge of the Bible. 


Professor Athearn did not sit and wring his hands 
impotently when he realized the average status of church 
Sunday-schools. Vigorous and competent, he has demon- 
strated in Des Moines what can be done in organizing a 
church school officered and taught in such a way as to 
make a real school, resulting in religious instruction as 
efficient as is the lay instruction of the public schools. 

The king bolt, or main spring (depending on the kind 
of machinery with which you are familiar) of Athearn’s 
proposed church school is the director of religious edu- 
eation. To be successful he must be a trained educator, 
becoming, not an assisant pastor, but the teaching pastor 
of the church. 

The more I read of Athearn’s writings, the more I 
am impressed with his complete grasp of practical detail. 
In his description of organization and methods he leaves 
as little as possible to chance. 

A young, though rapidly rising, attorney of my 
acquaintance is the volunteer teacher of a Sunday-school 
class of boys. In speaking of Athearn’s proposed city 
institute for religious teachers which would result in an 
adequate system of church schools, my legal acquaintance 
ventured the opinion that success could not be accom- 
plished in either institute or school. That was before he 
read Athearn’s books, however. Visionary as the plan 
may seem at first glance, the Des Moines professor brings 
us down to solid earth at once and then proceeds to build 
upward with ‘‘infinite-resource-and-sagacity.’”’ 

The author devotes a chapter to each of the depart- 
ments adopted in the plan of the International Sunday 
School Association. By the way, he shows how the asso- 
ciation’s schedule must soon be revised. The different de- 
partments are: cradle roll, beginners, primary, junior, 
intermediate, senior, adult and home. In every one 
Athearn gives numberless practical suggestions as to the 
best methods of reaching the real interests of the students 
in the several departments. The student of Athearn’s 
book will not proceed by blind faith alone; he will have 
the tremendous advantage of knowing what his pupils 
wish and think before they know it themselves and, with 
such an advantage, his success will be much more certain. 

It seemed to me that the educators, who have heard 
Athearn speak, agree with him as to the importance of 
religious instruction in a well rounded education. For 
many reasons, the public schools cannot give this religious 
instruction. Read Athearn’s book and see for yourselves 
if he has not given a clear-headed explanation of a prac- 
tical way to ‘‘complete the educational arch.’’ 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 
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THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


Homer, who was the combined Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay and Frederic Palmer of his 
time, rose one morning after rosy fingered 
dawn had painted the eastern sky a bright 
pink. He went out for a walk on the pa- 
rade ground and came to the great council 
tent just as Agamemnon and the other 
chiefs were leaving an early session of the 
council. 

The young bard, who was not then as 
blind as he became in after years, had been 
introduced to Agamemnon some time before. 
Therefore he advanced to the great chief 
and hailed him with engaging politeness: 

‘*Hello, Ag.’’ 

The great son of Atreus looked blankly 
at youthful Homer. But luckily at that in- 
stant Diomed, the horse tamer, came from 
the council tent and caught the situation 
at a glance. 

‘*Agamemnon,’’ said Diomed, ‘‘This is 
young Homer. After he is dead, seven cities 
will claim the honor of being his birt}- 
place. ’’ 

**Oh yes,’’ replied Agamemnon, ‘‘He’s 
the man who writes the blank verse.’’ 

With these words of double meaning 
Atrides turned away and the other chiefs 
followed. 

‘*Say, kid,’’ jeered young Pyrrhus, who 
had lingered behind, ‘‘ Were you ever non- 
plussed ?’’ 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Homer, ‘‘I wonder if 
he’s going to tell the censor to cut out more 
of my stuff. This being a war correspon- 
dent is not the happy life one might sup- 
pose. I guess I’ll do a little teaching.’’ 

Thereupon Homer strolled over to the 
guard house where-he conducted an exten- 
sion class among the Trojan prisoners con- 
fined there. His lecture that day dealt with 
the story of young Narcissus, the youth who 
hated himself. 

Later with some of his more advanced 
students he studied the life of poor Hya- 
cinthus. Committees of class members drew 
up conflicting reports, owing to the fact 
that there were two versions of the death 
of Hyacinthus. Those who believed the re- 
port that Hyacinthus had been accidentally 
killed by Apollo with a discus, reported 
that this showed conclusively the danger of 
allowing interclass or intramural sports 
and games. Those who held to the theory 
that the Spartan prince had been killed 
by Zephyrus out of jealousy, contended that 
the incident pointed to the necessity of 
abandoning intercollegiate and interscholas- 
tie contests. 

His graduate students took as their ad- 
vanced work, the investigation of conditions 
which made the story of Daphne possible. 
As a minor result of this study, Sophocles 
later wrote the original forerunner of that 
popular play, ‘‘Help Wanted.’’ Other mem- 
bers of the class strongly recommended the 
appointment of a commission to determine 
whether or not the problem would have 
arisen if Daphne had had a decent living 
wage. 

The practical pursuit of the above studies 
later led the prisoners to plant around the 
guard house what became known as the first 
school garden. 
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ONE CENT EACH 
for 25 or more. Size 5}2 by 8 inches. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 
Two Cents Each, for 13 or more. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and 
2 pictures for 5 two-cent stamps. 

‘Send 75 cents for beautiful copy of this “Sir Galahad” 
on paper 22 by 28 for your schoolroom. 150 subjects. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box A, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Simple English for Everyday Children 
Taught by the Simplest and Most Effective Means 


The McFadden Language Series 


By Effie B. McFadden, for twelve years Supervisor of Teaching of Languages 
in San Francisco State Normal School 


Solves the Problem for Worried Teachers 
From third to eighth grade inclusive, the Series begins on the child’s own 
ground, within his experience, and with the language he himself uses. It 
teaches him by practice rather than by rule. It enables him to do his own 
work, and requires him to correct his own errors. 


Eliminates Non-essentials 


“The Series follows one of the most important principles of English teaching—that correct” 
ness is to be acquired by practice. The third book is the best attempt I have found to free 
grammar teaching from the mass of needless stuff that Ng rg it.’— Patterson Wardlaw, 
Department of Education, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S 


First Series of Its Kind 


“The first series of school books in language and grammar built on the plan to begin with 
language used by the pupil in bis oral and written work.”—C/arence Henson, Isadore Newman 
Training School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


MINIMUM COURSE MAXIMUM COURSE 


Beautifully illustrated in colors, line drawings, and half tones 


Rand McNally & Company eee 

















PREPAREDNESS 


The best kind of preparedness is that which will bring about 
the most perfect mental and physical development of the youth of 
the land 


Let our famous 


a ale I 


help you prepare. 


Slides, Swings, Merry-Go-Rounds, Gymnasium Outfits, etc. 
In fact, we have everything for the public and private playground. 


Get our new catalog free. 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 
316 Fun-Ful Ave. ANDERSON, IND., U.S.A. 
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PLAYS for SCHOOL 


and Home. Recitations, monologues, 
dialogues, drills and all kinds of ideas 
for entertainments. Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


642 S&S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


$2,100 a Year as a 
Commercial Teacher 











This is the salary paid to Mr. 
Claude L. Eyster, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. Many 
other commercial teachers are doing 
as well. Why not prepare for com- 
mercial teaching or the civil service? 
Excellent chances in civil service. 
Gem City can give you the necessary 
preparation. 

Attend our Summer School for teachers. 

Schools needing high-grade commercial 
teachers should write us. 


For beautiful 
free catalog 
and full 
information 
address, 


Gem City 
Business 
College 

QUINCY, ILL. 


AUS NAH UND FERN 
A Text in Periodical Form for German Classes 
SPECIAL VALUES 

. It interests the students. 

It is simple enough for second- and third- 
year classes. 
Revoctee ideal supetomantary reading. 











ry a 

it has many distinguished men among its 
collaborators and correspondents. 

It contains a resumé of current events, let- 
ters from Germany, travel sketches, 
songs, etc. 

50 cent. ear. In clubs of six or more, # cents each 

—" Single copies, 15 cents each 
Sia or more to one uddress, 12 cents each 

— Four issues per year — 
October, December, February, and April 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS ((lerman Dept.) 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its 35th Annual Meeting at 
Harrisburg on March 30, 31, and April 1, 
1916. 

The people of Harrisburg are making spe- 
cial efforts to make the stay of the teachers 
pleasant while there. The schools will fur- 
nish some pleasing musical numbers; such, 
for instance, as a High School Chorus of 
over a hundred voices, and violin musi¢e by a 
class nearly as large. The Imperial Quartet 
will be present, which is assurance of plenty 
of entertainment. 

We give below a condensed program of 
the principal addresses, omitting several of 
the musical and introductory numbers: 

Thursday, March 30, 1:80 P. M. 
County Superintendents’ Section 

President’s Address, May S. Hawkins, 
Mound City. 

‘*The Ideal Teacher’’—Laura I. Milford, 
Cairo. 

‘*Professional Growth’’—G. O. Lewis, 
Louisville. 

‘* Progressive Standards’’—Elmer Vanars- 
dale, Olney. 

‘*The Social Life of the Teacher’’—J. W. 
McKinney, Marion. 

‘*Rural School Survey’’—W. O. Brown, 
Carbondale. 

Address, F. G. Blair, Springfield. 


Thursday, March 30, 7:30 P. M. 
General Session, at First Baptist Church 
Address of Welcome, Mayor T. Y. Gregg. 
President’s Address, Dr. C. E. Allen, Car- 
bondale. 

Address, ‘‘The Teacher’s Point of View’’ 
—F. G. Blair, Springfield. 

Address, ‘‘The Conservation of Life in 
the Kentucky Mountains’’—J. A. Burns, 
President of Oneida Institute, Oneida, Ky. 


Friday, March 31, 8:45 A. M. 
General Session, at First Baptist Church 
Address, ‘‘Something About Human Na- 

ture’’—Dr. L. C. Lord, Charleston. 

Address—‘‘The Standards by Which a 
Community May Judge of the Efficiency of 
Its School System’’—Dr. G. D. Strayer, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Friday, March 31, 7:30 P. M. 
General Session, at First Baptist Church 
Address, ‘‘ The "Use of Standard Tests by 

Teachers and Supervisors’’—Dr. G. 
Strayer. 

Address, ‘«'The "United States and World 
Politics’ ’—-Prof. Shailer Matthews, Divin- 
ity School, University of Chicago. 

Saturday, April 1, 8:45 A. M. 

At First Baptist Church, General Session 

(The first part of the morning’s program 





330 Webster Avenue Chicago, Illinois is not complete). 
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SESSION The Stout Institute WISCONSIN 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916 


Fifty-five courses in the Manual Arts. 
First-class accommodations in dormito 


Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. 
ries for women. Illustrated catalogue, 


1916 Session, ready March 1, 
Address L. D. HARVEY, President, The Stout Institute. 
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Address, ‘‘The Remaking of Public Opin- 
ion’’—Prof. Shailer Matthews. 
Business meeting. 


Friday, March 18, 1:45 P. M. 


High School Section, Township High School 
Auditorium. 

Round Table Discussion: ‘‘The Relation 
of the Work of the English Department to 
the Work of Other Departments.’’ 

Address—‘‘The Problem of the Distribu- 
tion of the Grades in the High School’’— 
Jesse Newlon, Prin. of High School, Deca- 
tur. 

Address, ‘‘The American Short Story’ ’— 
Prof. H. G. Paul, U. of I. 

Reception to visiting teachers and inspec- 
tion of high school building. 


Friday, March 31, 1:45 P. M. 
Elementary Section, at First Presbyterian 
Church 


Address, ‘‘Supervision from the Point of 
View of the Teacher’’—Dr. G. D. Strayer, 
Columbia U. 

Address, ‘‘ What Makes the School’’—Dr. 
L. C. Lord, Charleston. 

Reception to visiting teachers and inspec- 
tion of the Horace Mann School. 

Notice:—Communications concerning en- 
tertainment in private families should be ad- 
dressed to T. O. Elliott, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Harrisburg, Ill. 


The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Peoria on Friday and Saturday, 
March 17 and 18, 1916. 

The Executive Committee announce the 
following speakers for the General Sessions: 
Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Missouri; 
Mrs. Raymond Robins of Evanston; Dr. 
Allen Hoben of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Henry Johnson of the Department of 
History, Columbia University; President W. 
0. Thompson of Ohio State University. 

A very able committee is working on the 
program as we send our copy to the printer, 
and all teachers in the Central Division may 
rest assured that the program will be of the 
highest class. 


The new Southwestern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association will meet at East St. Louis, 
April 13, 14, 15, 1916. 

This association certainly has a very en- 
thusiastic set of officers who are working 
very hard to make this first meeting a rous. 
ing success. They claim the following coun- 
ties for their division and say that all these 
counties voluntarily came in without solici- 
tation on the part of any central authority: 
Washington, Bond, Montgomery, Jersey, 
Greene, Calhoun, Fayette, Randolph, St. 
Clair, Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, Clinton, 
Macoupin. 

The General Sessions will be held on 
Thursday evening, Friday forenoon, Friday 
evening, and Saturday forenoon. The Sec- 
tional Meetings will be held Friday after- 
noon. 

The general topic for the general sessions 
is ‘‘ Health; Physical, Mental, Moral, Spirit- 
ual.?? Some of the speakers. are Dr. Allen 
Hoben of the University of Chicago, who 
will deliver two addresses; Dr. te 
of the University of Illinois; and Supt. F. G. 
Blair. 

This meeting will be held at a time when 
the weather is very likely to be pleasant and 
there is no reason why it cannot be made one 
of the best attended meetings ever held in 
the State. 

THOMASBORO: 

Miss Helen Hickman of Homer has re- 
signed her position as teacher of the Gray 
school northeast of Thomasboro. Her suc- 
cessor is Miss Mae Larrimore of Normal. 
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NEUTRAL FLOOR FOR THE FINALS. 


ELEVEN TEAMS TO COMPETE IN ALL STATE 
Hieo ScHoot Basket Batt TouRNEY 


Eleven teams, each the champion in its 
district will compete for the state high school 
basket ball title under the auspices of the 
Illinois High School Athletic Association 
at a finals tournament. 

The tournament is always played on a 
neutral floor, in some city centrally located. 
Millikin University of Decatur has offered 
its gymnasium, where last year’s finals were 
played. 

With 131 teams competing in the district 
tournaments and ten players eligible to com- 
pete on each team, between 1,000 and 1,300 
players played during the three days’ series. 
The effort of the state association has been 
to bring into the annual tournament the 
smaller schools and in this it succeeded bet- 
ter this year than ever before. 

The list of contestants for the state title 
in the finals tournament follows: 

District tournament winners: 

At Bloomington—Bloomington. 

At Shelbyville—Shelbyville. 

At Jacksonville—Springfield. 

At Rockford—Rockford. 

At Galesburg—Moline. 

At Peoria—Canton. 

At Centralia—Granite City. 

At Carbondale—DuQuoin. 

The complete schedule for the high school 
tourney follows: 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9 
Game 1, 7 p. m.—Canton vs. Moline. 
Game 2, 8 p. m.—Shelbyville vs. DuQuoin. 
Game 3, 9 p. m.—Joliet vs. Granite City. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


Game 4, 2:30 p.m.—East Aurora vs. Rob- 
inson. 

Game 5, 3:30 p. m.—Rockford vs. Spring- 
field. 

Game 6, 8 p. m.—Winner game 1 vs. win- 
ner game 2. 

Game 7, 9 p. m.— Bloomington vs, win- 
ner game 3. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


Game 8, 2:30 p. m—Winner game 4 vs. 
winner game 6, 

Game 9, 3:30 p. m.—Winner game 5 vs. 
winner game 7. 

Game 10, 8 p. m.—Loser game 8 vs. 
loser game 9 for third place. 

Game 11, 9 p. m—Winner game 8 vs. win- 
ner game 9 for championship. 


St. CHARLES: 

G. Charles Griffiths, formerly principal 
of the Washburn School in Chicago, has 
been appointéd superintendent of the State 
School for Boys at St: Charles. Superinten- 
dent Griffiths was at one time principal of 
the public schools of Metamora, serving 
there in 1892-93. 


FREEPORT: 
Superintendent S. R. Shear of Poughkeep- 


sie, N. Y., and Professor J. W. Yoder of 


Philadelphia, Pa., have been secured by 
County Superintendent C. 8. Grove of Steph- 
enson County as two of the principal speak- 
ers and instructors for the annual institute 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 
THE MoCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A _Succcestul Seheo! end College Sureey 


AS s Bureau 
J. F. MeCULLOUGH GEO. T. PALMER 
If you deserve promotion there is no better way of 

securing it than by registering with us. 

We don’t have dissatisfied candidates because we 
give them the service. 

Your enrollment receives individual attention 
and your application our personal recommendation. 
Railway Exchange Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Short contract 

Free booklet tells 

how to apply for 
“ 


25th pear. 
E.R MICHOLS 
Manager 
Ry. Exchange Bidg., 


S Mich. Ave. 
CHICAGO, ULL. 


AGENCY 





Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The Largest Agency West of Chicago. We cover the entire 
West and Alaska. Write immediately for free circular 


Boise, Idaho 
TEACHERS: YOUR SHARE OF 31,250,000.00 


During twenty consecutive working days, 1914-15, employers asked us for teachers whose salaries 
aggregated a MILL ON AND A QUARTER DOLLARS. Our FOURTH YEAR of recom- 
mending only wheu asked to do so by school officials. Through our strictly professional service 
more than 12,000 brainy men and women we recommended in the past have been employed. No 
registration fee necessary. 


The Western Reference and Bond Ass’n., 648 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


FISK TEACHERS” AGENCY == 


33d Year. 
When seeking a teaching position, or teacher, 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD : CHICAGO 
OTHER OFFICES 


come to headquarters—the LARGEST 
Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 














and BEST # QUIPPED Teachers 
Agency in the United States. Circular and 
membership form sent on application. 


B. F, GLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York. N 
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26th Year 


Kansas City. Mo.-. New York S " 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 


U. S. Trust Building, Jacksonville, Florida 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 











WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


Our openings come direct from School Boards and Superintendents who ask for our recommendations. Many author 
ize us to lee their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with Western Schools 
following states are our poe ty meee wall Califoroia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebrasks, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Our 96 page booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers of 
all the States,” free to bers or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. Our Free Booklet, “The Road to Good Pos. 


itions,”” sent upon request. ges ee 


9 . oe —— —J 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 0°) Ga LAs gaa / aay 
ween RUFFER, Pd. M.,AB., Manager 


S. FRY, A.8., B.S., Assistant Manager. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Dexver Cov 














Ce) u\3 OUT WEST \YHERE IT DAYS TO TEACH ages 
Warns 
A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS Wael 
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YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you getit? In ‘*Teaching asa Business” you may find the 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications. 


IT TELLS HOW Sent free. 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
‘Western Office: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 


to be held in Freeport next March. . 
ALBERT 
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GALESBURG: 

Professor Dwight E. Watkins of Knox 
College was elected chairman of the public 
speaking section of the Association of Eng- 
glish Teachers at the annual meeting last 
month, 
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‘(THE IRISH MAIL’’ AND ‘‘FUN-FUL’’ 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. 


Naturally ‘‘The Irish Mail’’ purveyors to 
the children—the old amd reliable Hill-Stand- 
ard Mfg. Company of Anderson, Indiana— 
would be pioneers also in the manufacture 
of playground apparatus. The hearts of mil- 
lions of boys and girls throughout the en- 
tire world have been made glad by the fa- 
mous ‘‘Irish Mail’’ line of children’s ve- 
hicles. Now we have the ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ line 
of playground equipment made by the 
same company. 

We have known Mr. O. W. Douglass, the 
manager, as an active school man and as an 
efficient manufacturer and business man. 
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Diploma 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 


It costs you no more to 
have us make your Diplomas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 


@ We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how wei// we can 
execute each order. 

| Write today for our samples and list. 

Send a sample of your present diploma, if 

possible, for helpful criticiem. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
ducing your Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where neat work is desired. 


PANTAGRAPH 


PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 














Children Using Hill—Standard Playground Apparatus. 






















Many superintendents met him at Detroit, 
where he had a most interesting exhibit of 
playground equipment. We commend Mr. 
Douglass to those not yet acquainted with 
him. The Hill-Standard line is of the new- 
est design and construction. Write Mr. O. 
W. Douglass at Anderson, Indiana, and tell 
him we introduced him to you. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during the 
spring. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. H235, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions obtainable, and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 


The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will meet in the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 24 and 25, 1916. The Junior 
and Senior High School and the Junior Col- 
lege will be discussed on Friday evening. 


A NEW WORK BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


A few days after his seventy-ninth birth- 
day, The Century Magazine will begin, in 
its April number, the publication of ‘‘The 
Leatherwood God,’’ a story by William 
D. Howells, which is at once, it is said, the 
youngest, oldest, and one of his most dra- 
matic novels. 

‘*The Leatherwood God’’ is located in 
the author’s native Ohio; and the Ohio re- 
produced belongs to the early part of last 
century. The society portrayed in the novel 
represents primitive, pioneer America—the 
America of many hardships and few ameni- 
ties, but the America which believed stoutly, 
felt deeply, and was willing to fight for its 
opinions, whether political, religious or still 
more personal, 


BILLBOARDS. 


A Committee of the Municipal Art So- 
ciety, 119 East 19th street, New York City, 
acting for the National Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Art, has prepared an edition of ten 
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thousand copies of an illustrated pamphlet 
on the billboard as it has developed in New 
York City. Other pamphlets are to follow. 







NEW VICTOR RECORDS 


There is an unusually delightful charm to 
some of the favorite old ballads whose mel- 
ody ever lingers in your memory, and when 
you hear them sung by the great artibts 
they seem to be more beautiful than ever. 
‘*Annie Laurie’’ is one of these lovely old 
songs that has lived for many generations, 
and its charm will endure as long as the love 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
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| MELBA~ 


for beautiful words and tender music lasts. 
This is one of the numbers in the list of 
new Victor Records for March and its ap- 
peal is stronger than ever as it is exquisitely 
sung by the great Melba, for it brings out 
all the levely qualities of her voice which 
have made her in many ways incomparable 
among singers of the present generation. 
Brahms’ ‘‘Cradle Song’’ is perhaps the 
most popular of that master’s compositions, 
and one the most serene and beautiful melo- 
dies imaginable, and this simple and lovable 
air is superbly presented by Schumann- 
Heink. Many beautiful melodies exist 
among the various Slav peoples, and Emmy 
Destinn, who loves these songs of her race, 
offers one of them in the new list of records. 





Alma Gluck and Paul Reimers are heard 
in another of those delightful folK-songs, 
their latest selection being ‘‘True Love.’’ 
John McCormack gives an impressive ren- 
dition of that masterly song, ‘‘ Forgotten,’’ 
with its exquisite poem, and also presents 
the favorite ‘‘Calm as the Night,’’ which 
is considered one of the most dignified and 





ALMA GLUCK 


Copyright Mishkin 


effective of modern love songs. McCormack 
sings the number in his usual artistic man- 
ner, and the violin obligato by Fritz Kreéis- 
ler adds an additional charm to the fine 
rendition of this beautiful song. 
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The Summer Quarter 
of the University of Chicago 


Affords cgpestaatny for instruction on the 
same basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year. 

The undergraduate | colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the pr _ 
vide courses in Arte, oe Science, 
merce and Admintserarion Law, Medicine, Edu. 
cation, and Divinity. Tetwonice is given b 
regular members of the University sta 
which is augmented in the summer by ap- 
pointment of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 








Summer Quarter, 1916, ist Term June 19— 
July 26; 2d Term July 27—Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 








A Distinctive Group 
of School Books 


ALDINE SPELLER, Parts One and 
Two just from the Press. 


ALDINE READERS—a simple and 
scientific planof teaching child- 


ren to read. 


ALDINE LANGUAGE BOOKS, One and 
Two, grades 3-6 inclusive, with 
a Teacher's Manual accom- 
panging each Book. 


@ The Aldine Readers and Aldine Lan- 
guage Books have proved their claim to 
superior merit. The Aldine Speller, the 
new member of the Aldine Group, just 
from the press, is just as distinctive as its 
predecessors. It doesn't test, it teaches 
children to spell. Are you interested ? 


Correspondence invited. Address 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











MOLINE: 

At the request of Principal L. P. Nutting, 
the board of education has decided to add 
two more teachers to the faculty of the Mo 
line High School. On recommendation of 
Superintendent Mahoney, the board gave 
Miss Maude Medill, who had previously been 
a substitute, a regular position as teacher in 
the grade schools. 

PITTSBURGH, KAN.: 

H. D. Meyers, who has been instructor in 
mechanical drawing at the Rock Island High 
School for a number of years, is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Kansas State Nor 
mal School at Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
WILMINGTON : 

Miss Wanda Reece, teacher in the seventh 
and eighth grades in the Wilmington high 
school building, was under quarantine lust 
month, suffering from scarlet fever. 


SULLIVAN: 

Another election will be held to decide 
whether or not there will be a township high 
school at Sullivan. The proposition was de 
feated November 30. The new petition takes 
in sixty-six sections. It is claimed that a 
number voted against the proposed high 
school last November because those who pro- 
posed it had not taken in- enough territory 
in the district. 





ONCE in a Ceneration 2 Novel A Which 
Lights Up the Whole Field of Education. 


Herbert Quick’s Novel 


THE BROWN MOUSE 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. Quick belicves that the largest single problem in 
American life is rural a because it has to do with the efficiency of that third of our 
npr who feed the other two-thirds. He tells about a acw kind of rural school—a real story, 
of heart interest, astir with characters breathing the breath of life. 
Endorsed by Prominent Educators 


E. DAYSNPORT. College of Agriculture, University of Ilinois, Champaign. UI. 
A grea t book and I believe will be an epoch maker. Every teacher and every parent should 


read it.” 
W. A. HENRY. University of Wisconsin. 
“THE BROWN MOUSE is an epoch-making book in this great movement to put rural edu- 


cation on a sound, abiding basis.” 
CARL VROOMAN. Assistant secretary Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
s mM . is a simple, charming story of American rural life that grips the attention from start to 
o 
0. H. BENSON, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
“For the good of the teacher and the taught, I hope this book will be read not only by teachers 
but by parents as well.” 
Gd. oO. SRS. Purdue Uatyersity. 
E BROWN MOUSE should be an inspiration to teachers in this country.’ 
E. J. TOBIN, Superintendent Cook county Schools, Chicago. 
. | am as anxieus to finish THE BROWN MOUSE as would be any sixteen-year-old girl her 
rst novel.” 
ALBER_ M. DEY%E, State Superintendent Pub'ic Instruction, lowa. 
“The plan of vitalizing the course of study in the one- teacher school by teaching the practi- 
cal subjects in a practical way, meets my idea exactly.” 
HOWARD A. GASS, State superintendent Department of E ducation, Mi<souri. _— 
“Filled with suggestions that will prove helpful to any thoughtful educator. I wish it might 
be in the hands of every county superintendent and teacher in Missouri.” 


Cloth, 12mo, Price $1.25 Net. 
At all Booksellers or sent on Approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, VERMONT CIRCLE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


With Type Study Stories Written by Zura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Il. 


The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
in obtaining. It is pre ted along different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The language is simple for the pupils’ study. The instructions and information for the teacher 
are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
= book and put it into the hands of the pupils, Work in this book can be taken up any month in 
the year. 

The Price is 40c at your bookstore, or postpaid from 


McHNIGHT @McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 
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Questions! Ceeitions! Cluvationst | 
Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling 


Questionson 2 
History, Do Your Pupils Know that 


Geography, 

Noted People, — _WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 

Ponce Worde.” | DICTIONARY —The Merriam Webster—is 
2 aconstant source of accurate information ;—an 





Abbreviations, , ; . 
= Synonyms, all-knowing special teacher whose services are 
= New Words, always available? This New Creation is equiva- 
= = Flags, Coins, lent in type matter toa 15-volumeencyclopedia. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 


= State Seals, 6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
= Arbitrary Signs, = 39.900 Geographical Subjects. Thousands of 
= Sports, Arts, other References. 


= Sciences, etc., GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 


























= aswell as Panama- Pacific Exposition. 
= questions on Woslduste seqnesttorensetost 
= Pronunciation, are as Se 

= Spelling, and REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
= ati r 2 f : Ps 
—- we TREE Poe Moe 
= This One G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
= SUPREME Springfield, Mass. 

= AUTHORITY (ai MEME -------------------- 


= answers all of them. 





















































































for the part in the play. 


For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakes- 
peare Day, you will find here abundant material for 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Green 
wvod Tree. (Dr. Arne.) 
Raymond Dixon and Chorus 


17717 Act II, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
17623 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He 
Have Who Killed the Deer: 
(Bishop. ) Victor Male Quartet 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Wasa Lover 
and His Lass. (Morley.) 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 
35235 Act II, Scene l. Recitation; The Duke's 
Speech Ben Greet 
17163 Act Il, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven 


Ages of Man. 


CYMBELINE 
64218 Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Hark, Hark, the 
lark. (Schubert.) Evan Williams 


Frank Burbe: k 


HAMLET 


17717) Act IV, Scene 5. Traditional Songs of 


Ophelia Olive Kline 
16912 Act III, Scene Recitation : Soliloquy 
Frank Burbeck 
Q7S Act II, Scene Kecitation: Tlamlet on 
Friendship gen Greet 
JULIUS CAESAR 
35216 Act III, Scene 2. Antony's Address 


Frank Bur 
















Act I 


87071 Now I 


A 

(R 

47702 (2) A 
(R 


and 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 





83466 Act Il. 


Yellow Sands, 
tI. Scene 2 


t V. Scene 2 
180. 


beautiful 
staff of Victor artists. 


William Shakespeare 


Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 


16912 Act IIT, Scene 2. 


Cromwell 


Wolsey's Farewell to 
Frank Burbeck 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


17682 «Act IV, Scene 1 
Those Lips Away. 


64252 Song: Take 
(Bennett 


Song: Take, O Take 


(Traditional. ) 


Raymond Dixon 
O Take Those Lips Away 
John McCormack 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Rebuke 


=5060 Act III, Scene 2 
is Fancy Bred? 


64194 
Speech 


Act IT, Scene 3. 


Act IV. Scene 1 


Recitation : Shylock’s 

Frank Burbeck 
Song: Tell Me Where 
(Stevenson. ) 

Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath 
Recitation : Mercy 


Ellen Terry 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


35270 Overture, 


17724 Song 


(Nicolai. ) 
Symphony Orchestra of London 


“"Greensleeves"’ 


(very old) 
Raymond Dixon 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


17702 
adies 


17115 


OTHELLO 


Brindisi (Clink the Wine Cup). Pasquale Amato 17662 


Othello’s Creed 


orever Farewe 


89975 We Swear by Heaven and EFar*! 
38279 Act IN Desdemona's Sung 
88149 Ave Maria 
74:1 th of crt 

THE TEMPEST 
inves Act T, Scene 2. 


(Purcell 


Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
Full Fathom Five 

Reinald Werrenrath 

Where the Bee Sv 


Johnson 


Johr 


Act IT, Scene 3. 
(Stevens.) 
Recitation; Benedick's 

Ben Greet 


Act IT, Scene 3 
Idea of a Wife. 





Ariel's Songs: Come Unto These 


records by our 


Song: Sigh No More, 


Raymond Dixon 


Titta Ruffo 
Farico Caruso 


Caruso-Ruffo 


17724 Act Il, Scene 3 
Knave. 


Oh, Willow, Willow 


Olive Kline 
Melba 


Zerola 


nald Werrenrath 


For full information write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


17847 
17087 
17160 
17086 
17329 
17328 


1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but 
today the VICTOR brings back the long forgotten 
music of Shakespeare and his time to the world. 
The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of 
good Queen Bess live again for us through Victor 
Records, which have been made in anticipation of 
the Nation-wide observance of the tercentenary of 
the “Bard of Avon.” 
Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered 
by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully reproduced from 
the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice 


your needs. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


(Mendelssohn. ) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
(Mendelssohn. ) 


31819 


31159 


£5048 


6426 


Overture. 
Wedding March. 


Wedding March 


Selection of Principal Airs. 


(Mendelssohn. ) 
Act IT, Scene 3. Song 
( Mendelssohn. ) 


Duet: I Know a Bank 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


Juliette’s Waltz Song. 
Lovely Angel. 


> Fairest Sun Arise. 


Selection. 


Juliet’s Slumber. 


POEMS AND SONNETS 


1.0, Here the Gentle Lark. 


l.o, Here the Gentle Lark 


(W. Byrd.) 


OLD ENGLISH DANCES 
17801 § Row Well, Ye Mariners. 
¢ Jamaica, 

7 § The Butterfly. 
17845) Three Meet. 
- \ Goddesses. 

17846) Tideswell Professional Morris 

\ Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance. 
? Flamborough Sword Dance 

) May Pole Dance: Bluff King Hal. 
? Minuet: Don Juan 
Country Dance: Pop Goes the Weasel. 
Morris Dance. 
Ribbon Dance 
Shepherd's Hey. 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
unequalled 


Victor 


(Mozart. } 


(Cecil Sharp.) 


Victor Herbert's Orchestra 


Ye Spotted Snakes 
Victor Women's Chorus 
(Horn.) 
Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dunlap 
Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale. 
Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Raker 


(Gounod.) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Act II, Scene 3. Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress Mine 


Old Catch: Hold Thy Peace, Thou 
Nixon, Werrenrath and Hooley 





Rand 


Pryor's 


Pryor’s Band 


Tetrazzini 
Farrar-Clement 
I_ambert Murphy 


Pryor’s Band 


(Bishop 

Nellie Melha 
(Bishop 

Alma Gluck 





Raymond Dixon 


Vict« tance 
§ ictor Band 


t Victor Band 
Victor land 


Victor Band 


Victor Band 


Victor Pand 
Victor Band 
Victor Band 
Victor Band 


‘ 
‘ 
\ 
; 
‘ 















































































